THE INVASION
mouth of the Thames with a naval force which, though not
capable of fighting a pitched battle with the Dutch fleet, could
easily, if the occasion had served, have played havoc with that
fleet, encumbered with its convoy. William's plans and, to
a large extent, the fate of England depended on the wind.
All preparations had been made by Danby, Devonshire, and
Delamere for armed revolt in Yorkshire and Cheshire, and
throughout the North men were being mustered, drilled, and
as far as possible armed. It was believed that William would
strive to land in the North, and thither considerable bodies
of the royal troops were proceeding. But the winds decided
otherwise, and William ran south under full sail. On
November 3 he anchored, so as to regather his whole fleet,
in the Straits of Dover, in lull view of the crowded coasts of
England and France. The same wind that carried him here
prevented Dartmouth from coming out of the Thames in any
formation fit for battle, even if the loyalty of his captains and
their seamen would have undertaken it. When to doubt, dis-
inclination, and inferior strength are added adverse weathei
conditions, the inaction of naval forces is to be expected. The
English fleet followed tardily behind the invader, and the same
Protestant wind which blew him back to Torbay when he
had overshot it forced the pursuers, who had got as far
as Portland, to take shelter at Spithead. On November j
William landed at Torbay, on the coast of Devon. Carstares,
the Scottish divine, who had endured the boot and the
thumbscrew before escaping to Holland, reminded him
that this was the joyous anniversary, long celebrated by
the common people of England, of the detection of the
Gunpowder Plot; and William said to Burnet, ever at his
side, "What do you think of Predestination now?"
James was not at first unduly alarmed at the news. It was
better that the invasion should have fallen on the Western
counties than upon Yorkshire, He hoped to pen William in
the West, and to hamper his communications by sea. The
troops which had been sent to Yorkshire were recalled to the
South, and Salisbury was fixed as the point of assembly for
the royal army. Meanwhile William established himself at
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